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«For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! , 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


Godin is dead. Godinism has also ceased to show 
any marked signs of life. 


Chief Arthur hopes to win the strike of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers “in God’s good time.” 
Well, considering that a thousand years is but one day 
to the Lord, the road officials need not feel troubled at 
Arthur’s confidence. 


A Dr. Arkin has a long letter in the “Southwest,” 
opposing George and the land tax. He says: “It is 
known that George is the champion of the Socialists 
and Communists; it is also known that the Socialists 
are the Anarchists.” Hereafter it will be known that 
Dr. Arkin is a fool. 


People never tire of telling us that we cannot live 
without government, but nobody ever spoke of the 
fact that we cannot die and forever settle our affairs 
without government. Yet it is as true of the latter as 
of the former, and for the same reason,—that it 
wouldn’t let us. 


One of the best evidences of the importance and 
power of Liberty’s propaganda is the fact that certain 
Socialistic journals which sneer at it as if it were con- 
fined to a single section and two or three individuals 
devote columns of their space in issue after issue to 
frantic efforts to combat it. 


Inasmuch as the editor nearly monopolizes the in- 
side pages with his lecture on “State Socialism and 
Anarchism,” he hopes to be excused for furnishing less 
than his usual quota of editorial matter. The lecture 
will be translated into German for the first number of 
Libertas, and will soon appear in pamphlet form in 
English, and perhaps in German also. 


The shade of Jefferson must have felt honored when 
the substance of Depew, in a speech delivered in New 
York the other night, endorsed his declaration that the 
best government is that which governs least. But 
Depew would not relish being held strictly to the let- 
ter and spirit of this profound saying. What he really 
believes in is law for the proletaires and license for the 
capitalists. 


A few months ago my correspondence got ahead of 
me and accumulated at a rate that outstripped my 
capacity to promptly attend to it and at the same time 
perform other necessary duties. In consequence many 
of my patrons have been subjected to long delays in 
the filling of orders. To no one has this necessity 
been more irksome than to myself. But I am gaining, 
and hope soon to have my table clear, after which I 
shall try to avoid any further accumulations. Mean- 
while I must ask for a brief extension of that patience 
which has already been too heavily taxed. 


The New York “Tribune,” under the head of “ An- 
archy in London,” prints a cable report of an open-air 
meeting held under the auspices of the Home Rulers 
and the Socialists. We read: “Professor Stewart (a 
‘personal friend of Gladstone) declared that confidence 
in the police had been shattered, and that legislation 
must in future secure not only enjoyment of property, 
but a fair division 6 property. This piece of pure 
Anarchism was loudly cheered.” When such anarch- 
ism is “loudly cheered” by the multitude, the Anarch- 





ists join with the “Tribune” in sorrowing over the 
lamentable degradation of the people’s intelligence 
and spirit of self-reliance. 


James Parton, in his contribution to the “Globe’s” 
“Political History of the United States,” describing 
the influence of Paine’s “ Rights of Man” upon Jeffer- 
son, says that this remarkable book, which so shocked 
polite society of that period, now seems “very sound 
and moderate” to every Democrat. If this were true, 
all the Democrats of the country would be found 
on Liberty’s subscription book. Far from appearing 
sound and moderate to every Democrat, many of his 
utterances, sentiments, and aspirations would be de- 
nounced by even such Democrats as Mr. Parton as rank 
heresy and most treasonable propaganda. Thomas 
Paine was the first American Anarchist. 


State Socialism is such a lumping system, knowing 
nothing whatever of discrimination, that its advocates 
are incapable of understanding that a man may admire 
a public teacher and desire to spread his teachings 
without swallowing him whole,— defects, weaknesses, 
inconsistencies, shortcomings, and all. Thus it is that 
some of them, having lately discovered a passage or 
two in Proudhon’s writings that smack of State So- 
cialism, have expressed wonder that I should class 
myself as one of his disciples. The explanation of 
their bewilderment is to be found in their mistaken 
supposition that “What is Property?” is the Bible of 
Anarchism just as Marx’s “Capital” is the Bible of 
State Socialism. Anarchists have no Bible and blindly 
worship no leader. But if these critics really think, as 
they pretend to, that Proudhon was a State Socialist, 
I have an offer to make them. If they will print in 
their papers everything that they can find in Prou- 
dhon’s works favoring State Socialism, I will furnish 
them some quotations from his works antagonizing it, 
so that they may print them simultaneously, and then 
their readers will judge for themselves the beliefs of 
P. J. Proudhon. Do the “Workmen’s Advocate” of 
New Haven and the “Labor Enquirer” of Chicago 
dare to accept this challenge? 





A Sketch of Pyat. 


[Francis Enne.] 

Félix Pyat is one of the most dazzling literary glories of 
our century. 

What person in France is not familiar with his celebrated 
name,—a name long ago given its place in contemporary 
literature by the side of those of the greatest masters in all 
schools: Victor Hugo, Lamartine, the elder Dumas, Musset, 
Balzac, Eugéne Sue, Frédéric Soulié, Stendhal, etc., for the 
fecundity of the entire epoch that followed the overthrow of 
the first empire is prodigious. 

The man of politics? We neglect him today to study sim- 
ply the writer, although there is not a work by Félix Pyat in 
which he has not taken care to teach the Revolution by plac- 
ing before his readers’ eyes the atrocious social inequalities 
and sufferings of the people. Pyat, moreover, does not be- 
lieve in art for art’s sake, but thinks it the sacred duty of the 
writer or the artist to instruct while charming and amusing. 

Let us rapidly sketch the well-filled life of Félix Pyat. He 
was born at Vierzon; his father, a distinguished lawyer, was 
a legitimist, his mother a democrat. Following his mother’s 
teachings, in his student days he began to agitate against 
Charles X. and took part in all the manifestations of the 
Schools; he obtained his lawyer’s diploma in 1830. Imme- 
diately he devoted himself to letters and to politics. 

He began on the ‘‘ Figaro,”’ with his compatriot Latouche ; 
then he founded the ‘‘ Charivari’”’ with Altaroche and Dau- 
mier. He wrote a celebrated page, the ‘‘ Filles de Séjan,”’ 





for a preface to a book on Barnave by the great Janin (Jules) ; 


the latter, having mite the page in question, then samatead 
with him, to which we are indebted for Pyat’s marvellous 
pamphlet: ‘‘J. M. Chénier and the Prince of Crities.” The 
list of journals, reviews, and collections with which he has 
been connected is long, the principal ones being the ‘‘ Revue 
de Paris,” the ‘‘ Artiste,’ the ‘‘Réforme,”’ “ Paris Révolu- 
tionnaire,” the ‘‘ Revue Démocratique,”’ etc. ; he was director 
of the ‘‘ Revue Britannique”’; for a long time he conducted 
the feuilleton department of the “Siécle’’ and the ‘‘ Na- 
tional,’’ everywhere showing himself brilliant in polemics, 
critical in art and politics. Accordingly how many prosecu- 
tions! how many months in prison! 

Félix Pyat was one of the founders of the Society of Peo- 
ple of Letters and of the Society of Dramatic Authors. 

His dramatic baggage is no less important. His first piece, 
‘* A Revolution of Former Times,”’ filled with political allu- 
sions directed against Louis Philippe, was played at the 
Odéon Theatre. 

The little Thiers, the king’s pedant, prohibited the piece, 
of course. Félix Pyat revenged himself in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”’; ‘‘ A Conspiracy of 
Former Times,” another prohibited drama; and “‘ Arabella,” 
in which he placed upon the stage the hanging of the Prince 
of Condé at St. Leu. Then he produced ‘‘The Brigand and 
the Philosopher,”’ ‘‘ Ango, the Sailor,’’ ‘‘ Cedric, the Norwe- 
gian,”’ and ‘‘ The Two Locksmiths,”’ all Socialistic plays. 

But his two master-pieces are “ Diogenes’’ and ‘‘ The Rag- 
Picker of Paris,’’ the last of which he has lately developed 
into a novel. 

This great writer is reputed to have been one of Gautier's 
“‘Young France” at the time of the birth of romanti¢ism ; 
this is almost exact. The truth is that he was an associate 
of all those writers who became masters in their turn, some 
while not excluding politics, others while despising it, —the 
Sues, the Hugos, or the Gautiers,—but Pyat always re- 
mained faithful to his ardently revolutionary convictions, 
while giving himself as feverishly to letters and the arts. 
This his work clearly demonstrates, and is what caused him 
to be often called by his friends the ‘‘ Democratic courtier.’ 
The following anecdote reveals a characteristic trait. After 
the triumph of ‘‘ Diogenes,”’ Pyat received at Sainte Pélagie 
(where he was paying the penalty of an offence against the 
press) the following letter from Victor Hugo: 


My DEAR PRISONER, —I write you with a hand still trem- 
bling with applause. Better than I you have proved the roy- 
alty of genius and the divinity of love. 

Victor Hugo. 

This was Pyat’s answer: 

My DEAR MASTER, — Not a deist and not at all a royalist, 

but your most devoted and obliged, 
Feix Pyar. 

This sentence shows the whole man, both in politics and 
literature, even in its short, quick form, a form which he 
always employs with infinite science, whether in articles on 
high philosophy or politics, or in a drama, or even ina novel; 
for the characteristic of this living style is its conciseness, 
its astonishing precision, and, after a fierce sweeping away 
of all useless words, while keeping the clear image that 
makes the picture, he always strikes his reader or hearer. 
Will Pyat founu aschool? Idoubt it. He would discourage 
his pupils. 

His private individuality should also be presented, for he 
belongs to that sort of charmers which tends to disappear 
before the advance of our brutal civilization. 

This old man is as solid as a man of thirty years; he is vi- 
vacious, alert, gay, and very affable; his two black eyes 
illuminate with singular brilliancy the hirsute head covered 
with shaggy white hair; his beard, also white, spreads like 
a fan over his breast, and his eyes have this peculiarity, — 
that, like those of large cats, they have now gleams of wrath, 
when in talking Pyat gets excited, now also caressing reflec- 
tions. His voice is harmonious and captivating; his lan- 
guage is of rare eloquence, whether in making a speech or 
simply relating to his friends his life, his adventures, and 
the men whom he has seen; for, if he is a great orator, he is 
a marvellous story-teller also. 

I have tried to trace a faithful outline, and I pray the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Rag-Picker of Paris’? to excuse an admirer; 
for that matter, he is very indulgent, which is another of his 





traits that I forgot to mention. 
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STATE SOCIALISM AND ANARCHISM: 


HOW FAR THEY AGREE, AND WHEREIN THEY DIFFER. 
By BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


Probably no agitation has ever attained the magnitude, either in the number of 
its recruits or the area of its influence, which has been attained by Modern Social- 
ism, and at the same time been so little understood and so misunderstood, not 
only by the hostile and the indifferent, but by the friendly, and even by the great 
mass of its adherents themselves. This unfortunate and highly dangerous state 
of things is due partly to the fact that the human relationships which this move- 
ment—if anything so chaotic can be called a movement —aims to transform, in- 
volve no special class or classes, but literally all mankind; partly to the fact that 
these relationships are infinitely more varied and complex in their nature than 
those with which any special reform has ever been called upon to deal; and partly 
to the fact that the great moulding forces of society, the channels of information 
and enlightenment, are well-nigh exclusively under the control of those whose im- 
mediate pecuniary interests are antagonistic to the bottom claim of Socialism that 
labor should be put in possession of its own. 

Almost the only persons who may be said to comprehend even approximately 
the significance, principles, and purposes of Socialism are the chief leaders of the 
extreme wings of the Socialistic forces, and perhaps a few of the money kings 
themselves. It is a subject of which it has lately become quite the fashion for 
preacher, professor, and penny-a-liner to treat, and, for the most part, woful work 
they have made with it, exciting the derision and pity of those competent to judge. 
That those prominent in the intermediate Socialistic divisions do not fully under- 
stand what they are about is evident from the positions they occupy. If they did; 
if they were consistent, logical thinkers; if they were what the French call conse- 
quent men, —their reasoning faculties would long since have driven them to one ex- 
treme or the other. 

For it is a curious fact that the two extremes of the vast army now under con- 
sideration, though united, as has been hinted above, by the common claim that 
labor shall be put in possession of its own, are more diametrically opposed to each 
other in their fundamental principles of social action and their methods of reach- 
ing the ends aimed at than either is to their common enemy, the existing society. 
They are based on two principles the history of whose conflict is almost equivalent 
to the history of the world since man came into it; and all intermediate parties, 
including that of the upholders of the existing society, are based upon a compro- 
mise between them. It is clear, then, that any intelligent, deep-rooted opposition 
to the prevailing order of things must come from one or the other of these ex- 
tremes, for anything from any other source, far from being revolutionary in cha- 
racter, could be only in the nature of such superficial modification as would be 
utterly unable to concentrate upon itself the degree of attention and interest now 
bestowed upon Modern Socialism. 

The two principles referred to are AUTHORITY and LIBERTY, and the names of 
the two schools of Socialistie thought which fully and unreservedly represent one 
or the other of them are, respectively, State Socialism and Anarchism. Whoso 
knows what these two schools want and how they propose to get it understands 
the Socialistic movement. For, just as it has been said that there is no half- 
way house between Rome and Reason, so it may be said that there is no half-way 
house between State Socialism and Anarchism. There are, in fact, two currents 
steadily flowing from the centre of the Socialistic forces which are concentrating 
them on the left and on the right; and, if Socialism is to prevail, it is among the 
possibilities that, after this movement of separation has been completed and the 
existing order has been crushed out between the two camps, the ultimate and bit- 
terer conflict will be still to come. In that case all the eight-hour men, all the 
trades-unionists, all the Knights of Labor, all the land nationalizationists, all the 


ereenbackers, and, in short, all the members of the thousand and one different | 
battalions belonging to the great army of Labor, will have deserted their old posts, | 


and, these being arrayed on the one side and the other, the great battle will be- 
gin. What a final victory for the State Socialists will mean, and what a final vic- 
tory for the Anarchists will mean, it is the purpose of this paper to briefly state. 

To do this intelligently, however, I must first describe the ground common to 
both, the features that make Socialists of each of them. 

The economic principles of Modern Socialism are a logical deduction from the 
principle laid down by Adam Smith in the early chapters of his “ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” —namely, that labor is the true measure of price. But Adam Smith, after 
stating this principle most clearly and concisely, immediately abandoned all further 
consideration of it to devote himself to showing what actually does measure price, 


and how, therefore, wealth is at present distributed. Since his day nearly all the | 


political economists have followed his example by confining their function to the 
description of society as it is, in its industrial and commercial phases. Socialism, 
on the contrary, extends its function to the description of society as it should be, 
and the discovery of the means of making it what it should be. Half a century 
or more after Smith enunciated the principle above stated, Socialism picked it up 
where he had dropped it, and, in following it to its logical conclusions, made it the 
basis of a new economic philosophy. 

This seems to have been done independently by three different men, of three 
different nationalities, in three different languages: Josiah Warren, an American; 
Pierre J. Proudhon, a Frenchman; Karl Marx, a German Jew. That Warren and 
Proudhon arrived at their conclusions singly and unaided is certain; but whether 
Marx was not largely indebted to Proudhon for his economic ideas is questionable. 
However this may be, Marx’s presentation of the ideas was in so many respects 
peculiarly his own that he is fairly entitled to the credit of originality. That the 
work of this interesting trio should have been done so nearly simultaneously would 
seem to indicate that Socialism was in the air, and that the time was ripe and the 
conditions favorable for the appearance of this new school of thought. So far as 
priority of time is concerned, the credit seems to belong to Warren, the American, 
—a fact which should be noted by the stump orators who are so fond of declaim- 
ing against Socialism as an imported article. Of the purest revolutionary blood, 
too, this Warren, for he descends from the Warren who fell at Bunker Hill. 

From Smith’s principle that labor is the true measure of price—or, as Warren 
phrased it, that cost is the proper limit of price —these three men made the follow- 
ing deductions: that the natural wage of labor is its product; that this wage, or 
product, is the only just source of income (leaving out, of course, gift, inheritance, 
etc.); that all who derive income from any other source abstract it directly or in- 
directly from the natural and just wage of labor; that this abstracting process 
generally takes one of three forms,—interest, rent, and profit; that these three 
constitute the trinity of usury, and are simply different methods of levying tribute 
for the use of capital; that, capital being simply stored-up labor which has already 
received its pay in full, its use ought to be gratuitous, on the principle that labor 
is the only basis of price; that the lender of capital is entitled to its return intact, 
and nothing more; that the only reason why the banker, the stockholder, the land- 
lord, the manufacturer, and the merchant are able to exact usury from labor 











lies in the fact that they are backed by legal privilege, or monopoly; and that the 
only way to secure to labor the enjoyment of its entire product, or natural wage, is 
to strike down monopoly. 

It must not be inferred that either Warren, Proudhon, or Marx used exactly 
this phraseology or followed exactly this line of thought, but it indicates definitely 
enough the fundamental ground taken by all three and their substantial thought 
up to the limit to which they went in common. And, lest I may be accused of 
stating the positions and arguments of these men incorrectly, it may be well to say 
in advance that I have viewed them broadly, and that, for the purpose of sharp, 
vivid, and emphatic comparison and contrast, I have taken considerable liberty 
with their thought by rearranging it in an order, and often in a phraseology, of my 
own, but, I am satisfied, without, in so doing, misrepresenting them in any essen- 
tial particular. 

It was at this point —the necessity of striking down monopoly —that came the 
parting of their ways. Here the road forked. They found that they must turn 
either to the right or to the left, —follow either the path of Authority or the path 


of Liberty. Marx went one way; Warren and Proudhon the other. Thus were. 


born State Socialism and Anarchism. 

First, then, State Socialism, which may be described as the doctrine that all the 
affairs of men should be managed by the government, regardless of individual choice. 

Marx, its founder, concluded that the only way to abolish the class monopolies 
was to centralize and consolidate all industrial and commercial interests, all pro- 
ductive and distributive agencies, in one vast monopoly in the hands of the State. 
The government must become banker, manufacturer, farmer, carrier, and merchant, 
and in these capacities must suffer no competition. Land, tools, and all instru- 
ments of production must be wrested from individual hands and made the property 
of the collectivity. To the individual can belong only the products to be consumed, 
not the means of producing them. A man may wn his clothes and his food, 
but not the sewing-machine which makes his shirts or the spade which digs his 
potatoes. Product and capital are essentially different things; the former belongs 
to individuals, the latter to society.* Society must seize the capital which belongs 
to it, by the ballot if it can, by revolution if it must. Once in possession of it, it 
must adininister it on the majority principle through its organ, the State, utilize 
it in production and distribution, fix all prices by the amount of labor involved, 
and employ the whole people in its workshops, farms, stores, etc. The nation 
must be transformed into a vast bureaucracy, and every individual into a State 
official. Everything must be done on the cost principle, the people having no 
motive to make a profit out of themselves. Individuals not being allowed to own 
capital, no one can employ another, or even himself. Every man will be a wage- 
receiver, and the State the only wage payer. He who will not work for the State 
must starve, or, more likely, go to prison. All freedom of trade must disappear. 
Competition must be utterly wiped out. All industrial and commercial activity 
must be centred in one vast, enormous, all-inclusive monopoly. The remedy for 
monopolies is MONOPOLY. 

Such is the economic programme of State Socialism as adopted from Karl Marx. 
The history of its growth and progress cannot be told here. In this country the 
party that upholds it is known as the Socialistic Labor Party, and it has groups 
or sections in all the principal cities. 

What other applications this principle of Authority, once adopted in the eco- 
nomic sphere, will develop is very evident. It means the absolute control by the 
majority of all individual conduct. The right of such control is already admitted 
by the State Socialists, though they maintain that, as a matter of fact, the indivi- 
dual would be allowed a much larger liberty than’ he now enjoys. But he would 
only be allowed it; he could not claim it as his own. There would be no more 
rights; only privileges. Such liberty as might exist would exist by sufferance and 
could be taken away at any moment. Constitutional guarantees would be of no 
avail. There would be but one article in the constitution of a State Socialistic 
country: “The right of the majority is absolute.” 

The claim of the State Socialists, however, that this right would not be exercised 
in matters pertaining to the individual in the more intimate and private relations 
of his life is not borne out by the history of governments. It has ever been the 
tendency of power to add to itself, to enlarge its sphere, to encroach beyond the 
limits set for it; and where the habit of resisting such encroachment is not fos- 
tered, and the individual is not taught to be jealous of his rights, individuality 
gradually disappears and the government or State becomes the all-in-all. Control 
naturally accompanies responsibility. Under the system of State Socialism, there- 
fore, which holds the community responsible for the health, wealth, and wisdom of 
the individual, it is evident that the community, through its majority expression, 
will insist more and more on prescribing the conditions of health, wealth, and wis- 
dom, thus impairing and finally destroying individual independence and with it ail 
sense of individual responsibility. 

Whatever, then, the State Socialists may claim or disclaim, their system, if 
adopted, is doomed to end in a State religion, to the expense of which all must 
contribute and at the altar of which all must kneel; a State school of medicine, 
by whose practitioners the sick must invariably be treated; a State system of hygi- 
ene, prescribing what all must and must not eat, drink, wear, and do; a State code 
of morals, which will not content itself with punishing crime, but will prohibit 
what the majority decide to be vice; a State system of instruction, which will do 
away with all private schools, academies, and colleges; a State nursery, in which 
all children must be brought up in common at the public expense; and, finally, a 
State family, with an attempt at stirpiculture, or scientific breeding, in which no 
man and woman will be allowed to have children if the State prohibits them and 
no man and woman can refuse to have children if the State orders them. Thus 
will Authority achieve its acme and Monopoly be carried to its highest power. 

Such is the ideal of the logical State Socialist, such the goal which lies at the end 
of the road that Karl Marx took. Let us now follow the fortunes of Warren and 
Proudhon, who took the other road,—the road of Liberty. 

This brings us to Anarchism, which may be described as the doctrine that all the 
affairs of men should be managed by individuals or voluntary associations, and that the 
State should be abolished. . 

When Warren and Proudhon, in prosecuting their search for justice to labor, 
came face to face with the obstacle of class monopolies, they saw that these mono- 
polies rested upon Authority, and concluded that the thing to be done was, not to 
strengthen this Authority and thus make monopoly universal, but to utterly up- 
root Authority and give full sway to the opposite principle, Liberty, by making 
competition, the antithesis of monopoly, universal. They saw in competition the 
great leveller of prices to the labor cost of production. In this they agreed with 





*A friend to whom this mauuscript was shown and who finds himself in general sympathy with its 
positions makes the criticism that the distinction between capital and product here attributed to Marx 
was not made by him, —— it is urged by all his disciples. In my judgment, it is fairly attributable 
to Marx himself. It is included in the very ground-work of his economic system, in his explanation of 
the two processes between which he draws aline, Ne yen Pee Geer meng peer and money-mer- 
acre arty To avoid misunderstanding it should be noted that the claim is not put forward that 


Marx based this distinction upon moral grounds, but simply that he considered it a matter of economic 
necessity. 
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The general human mind seldom mistakes in reasoning. The error, if there be 
one, is more commonly the false assumption of some fact or facts to reason from, 
or else incompleteness in carrying on the process to its final results. If the fact be 
so that purity can be cultivated and preserved, children properly reared, and women 
protected only in the family, all the other consequences logically follow; and there 
is one species of human freedom —an exception to the general estimate of that at- 
tribute of manhood—a curse and a blight instead of a blessing, a thing to be 
warred on and exterminated, not to be aspired after, lauded, and cherished. 

It is certainly a legitimate question to ask, Is the fact really so? Are the three 
desiderata I have indicated only attainable through a certain existing institution 
which mankind have, marvellously enough, had the wisdom to establish —in the 
midst of their general ignorance and undevelopment in in all other respects — up- 
on precisely the right basis? 

First, then, as respects the first point, the preservation of sexual purity. To de- 
termine whether perpetual and exclusive marriage is essential to that end, we must 
first answer the question: What constitutes purity? To this question, the com- 
mon, I may say the vulgar answer, Mr. Greeley’s answer, is fidelity to the mar- 
riage relation (or, in the absence of that bond, no sexual relations at all). Put in- 
to categorical formula, the two propositions are then simply as follows: 1. The 
marriage institution is sacred because it is indispensable to the preservation of 
purity. 2. Purity is the preservation of the marriage institution. Of course this 
rotary method of ratiocination is simply absurd and cannot for a moment satisfy 
the really philosophical or inquiring mind. 

Let me, then, give a different answer to this question, and see who will demur. 
Serual purity, I will say, is that kind of relation, whatever it be, between the sexes which 
contributes in the highest degree tu their mutual health and happiness, taking into account 
the remote as well as the immediate results. 

If this definition is accepted, then clearly the whole field is open to new, radical, 


and scientific investigation, physiological, psychological, and economical, infinitely” 


broader and more thorough than the world has ever yet even thought of applying; 
avd he must be a fearful egotist who, in the present stage of our experience, can ven- 
ture to affirm that he knows the whole truth, the final word of science, on the sub- 
ject. One thing only is certain,—namely, that absolute freedom, accompanied, 
teo, by the temporary evils of an ignorant use of that freedom, is a condition pre- 
cedent even to furnish the facts upon which to reason safely at all upon the matter. 
Any settlement of the question by us now would have hardly as much value as a 
decision made in the heart of Russia upon the best form of human government. 
No pretension can be made that purity, in the sense in which I use the term, has 
ever yet been attained by laws to enforce it. Prostitution, in marriage and out of 
it, and solitary vice, characterize society as it is. 

To be continued. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 





PART FIRST. 
THE BASKET. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE HOTEL D’ITALIE. 
Continued from No. 120. 


No sympathy, no commiseration, not a trace of charity. His whole aristocratic 
person from head to foot was marked me. “When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Satan was the gentleman,” say the English. 

Organs develop in proportion to their exercise. The egoistic conscience, exagge- 
rated by the enjoyment of rights without duties; the patrician hand strengthened 
by fencing; the foot weakened by riding; the forehead narrowed by idleness and 
raised by pride; carriage, gesture, voice, and mien,—everything about him was 
proud, haughty, arrogant, insolent even, scornful and vainglorious even in his fall; 
everything went to show that he was not there in disguise, or as a wanderer, still 
less as an habitué, but as an intruder, one who had fallen, a ruined man, some waif 
from high society aground in this mire after a hurricane. 

From what social sphere had this accidental visitor fallen? Doubtless from the 
highest. In this gentleman there was none of the emotion common in the parvenu 
who has to resume his station after having risen above it. His top was the oppo- 
site pole of this bottom. In fact, his red beard showed the feudalist, the de- 
scendant of the ancient conquerors of Gaul, the blue blood of the Frank, of a refugee 
of 93, of an ex-nobleman returned from the emigration. Apparently born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, brought up on an indemnity of a billion francs granted 
to his family by the Restoration, he must have eaten everything, even honor. He 
seemed reduced, by reason of miscalculations or misdeeds, through fear or embar- 
rassment or both, to such a pass that he no longer knew where to lay his head, con- 
strained and conducted to this last extremity by necessity. 

He hesitated, advancing, retreating, trembling, at the entrance of this hell which 
Dante did not describe, the Paris of the poor, and he turned away his head as if he 
were about to commit a crime. 


Just at that moment, on the other side of the street, the door of a night-shelter 
opened. 

Then he saw a file of vagabonds more destitute than himself, not having in their 
pockets even the two cents necessary for the furnished lodging or any fat stored 
under their skins for the winter season. They surely had not been able to make 
carnival, and mournfully marched past an indifferent keeper, who counted the 
heads of these emaciated cattle as fast as they entered a shed, which was once a 
stable, but had been passed over from horses to the needy recipients of public 
charity. The stranger saw the keeper gruffly repel the wretches at the end of the 
line, shouting at them: “That will do, the rest of you!” and shutting the door in 
their faces after first hanging up the sign: Full, as if the building were an omnibus. 

The unfortunate surplus, punished for their tardiness and left to await some 
more favorable turn, threw a look of despair at this word as inexorable as the /as- 
ciate, envying the lucky ones with the usual vengeful feeling of the unlucky, grind- 
ing their teeth and sneering: 

“ Dogs’ weather! Weather for dogs! One would not put a dog outside,” and 
other sorry jests with which every good Frenchman relieves himself when vexed. 

These suffering souls scattered at random, cursing and swearing. 

“That is the fate that awaits me tomorrow, if not tonight,” said the stranger, 
taking out two cents and throwing away his empty purse. “Let us go in; per- 
haps I shall sleep. And he who sleeps dines!” 

And, as if moved by a sudden determination, he lowered his hat over his eyes; 





a squall of wind and snow entirely enveloped him and drove him by force into the 
cecum ot the Hotel d’Italie. 

He gave up his coin at the door, groped along the passage, and, for good reason, 
passed by the restaurant of the establishment without stopping. From it came 
the deadened sound of drinking songs, idiotic laughter, and atrocious conversation, 
accompanied by the shrill notes of a Neapolitan bag-pipe. At last, passing the rope- 
ladder which led to the choicer lodgings in the front part of the upper story, he 
found himself in a large court-yard at the back, a veritable pit, which seemed bet- 
ter calculated for wild beasts than men and was surrounded with gloomy and ill- 
smelling structures, dens of assassins and burrows of harlots, where swarmed, 
pell-mell, in unclean promiscuity, the lowest and floating population of the hotel. 

There he contemplated with stupor and aversion, but without compassion, the 
singular companions who were moving about like transparencies in the pale moon- 
light. 

_ him a real swarm of maggots, a group of puny and vicious children, poi- 
sonous mushrooms growing out of the civilized muck-heap, were amusing them- 
selves in twisting and biting each other while scraping rabbit-skins. Girls and 
boys, half naked, shivering, found sport and warmth in brazen words aad dirty 
plays; pullulations of the social sewer, flowers of crapulence and fruits of the gal- 
lows, spoiled in the germ, and ripening in this hot-house of debauchery and need 
for prison crops and scaffold harvests ! 

Farther on, their alcoholic parents, incurable, eaten to the marrow with corrup- 
tion, were picking over rags, old iron, and bones, or tying up bundles of old papers, 
chewing tobacco, drinking, aud beating the children, for diversion from work as 
dirty as their hearts and hands. A few old women whom the others looked up to, 
the privileged persons of this Gomorrah, were making pancakes in the open air 
over improvised stoves, thus exciting the envious appetite of the hungry beggars 
stretched upon rickety benches or seated on dilapidated chairs, who watched these 
culinary preparations without saying a word, mouths open and stomachs empty. 

Suddenly the intruder was pushed violently against the wall by a man who was 
running away at the top of his speed, followed by the cries and yells of the crowd. 
All present, rag-pickers, tramps, beggars, thieves, and prostitutes, had left their 
work or their leisure to rush towards the corner of the court whence the cries came. 

The stranger, who had recovered his equilibrium, ran to the spot with the others, 
and there a frightful picture met his gaze. 

A man lay on his back in the gutter, a knife planted in his heart! 

A queen of this Louvre, gamey, hideous, with blackened eyes, half drunk, dis- 
hevelled, and bending over the victim, was trying to lift up the body, which the 
mud of the gutter, fitting burial-place, was covering more and more. 

The keeper of the hotel came running in, furiously gesticulating. 

“Another man stabbed in my house!” he cried. “Who did it? They will 
surely close up the hotel!” 

he fury rose in a frenzy. 

“It was that rascal of an Italian,” she exclaimed, tearing the knife from the 
wound, which covered her with a spurt of blood. “Yes, out of jealousy; I would 
not have him. Then he killed my man. Where is the biffin de contrebande that I 
may kill him in his turn?” 

And she fell back upon her dead in the gutter. 

Such scenes were of too frequent occurrence in the Hotel d’Italie to cause long- 
continued excitement. They carried the body of the murdered man into the ken- 
nel of his woman, and went about other matters. 

The murderer was a naturalized rag-picker. This biffin de contrebande, as the 
girl had called him, this jealous Italian who had come to carry on a two-fold _for- 


eign competition with the natives, left behind him unfortunately the apple of dis- 


cord,—a new wicker basket and a bright steel hook. 

They threw themselves greedily upon these precious articles. A hubbub ensued. 
Each one wanted the property of the fugitive, who certainly would never return to 
claim it. 

Matters were beginning to get warm and knives were being opened, when one of 
the old women with the pancakes, a fat Minerva, anxious about her pastry, raised 
her voice in the dispute, crying: 

“Tdiots! Why don’t you draw lots instead of fighting?” 

Goddess Reason does not lose her rights, even among brutes. The word was 
listened to and peace restored. 

“Stop! to be sure! she is right!” they cried on all hands. 

“A pencil! ” solicited the over-ripe Minerva. ‘ Mossieu doubtless has a pencil?” 
she said to the stranger, who mechanically complied with her request. 

They arranged themselves in a circle. Each one wrote or dictated his name. 
A hundred square pieces of old paper, taken from the bundles, were thrown into 
the hat which the fugitive had left in the gutter. The stranger alone remained 
indifferent to the general excitement. He had even turned about already to seek 
his bed. 

“Hey, there, bourgeois!” shouted La Sagesse, with an air of raillerf. “Then 
you do not want to win the basket? You are utterly disgusted, black coat!” 

Thus appealed to, he retraced his steps, as if yielding to a suggestion or inspira- 
tion, or at any rate to a sudden resolution; and, taking from his pocket a glazed 
and emblazoned card, he tore it in two and quickly threw one of the pieces into 
the improvised urn. Straightway he tried to take it back. 

He was too late. 

A sort of Belgian Hercules who was managing the lottery, by the right of might, 
had shaken the hat and mixed up the names. 

“The game is done. Nothing else goes!” he cried, suspiciously, announcing the 
drawing. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the stranger, bitterly. “Why not? Let fortune have her 
way. This would be a means of livelihood worth keeping.” 

“The hand of innocence, if possible,” again cried the Hercules of the North, 
laying the hat upon a chair. ; 

A puny, emaciated creature, a mother holding in her arms a child as thin as 
herself, was pushed forward. 

The excitement redoubled, eyes glittered, and hearts beat violently, all heads 
gravitating to the centre of the circle. 

The mother bent over that the baby’s little hand might be within reach of 
the hat. 

The child fumbled a moment in the urn and drew out the torn card. 

“Garousse,” read the mother, and all eyes sought the wiuner. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Hercules, “it is really the Duke de Crillon-Garousse. 
Surely Monseigneur has not won. That would be too much luck.” 

The winner had made a negative gesture. 

“So your name is Garousse?” continued the Hercules, ill-naturedly. “You are 
lucky. The finest name and the finest basket in France.” 

And spitefully he placed the basket on the stranger’s back. 

The ill-natured Hercules, with his square Flemish head, avenged himself and 
the others for not having won the basket. Feeliug that he was sustained by the 








spite which all shared, he tried to pick a quarrel. 
Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’? — PROUDHON. 





{=~ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


“The Heroes of the Revolution of ’71.” 

As a fitting commemoration of the birth of the Paris Com- 
mune, and as a premium to subscribers to Libertas and all 
new subscribers to Liberty, I have issued a magnificent 
double-page picture, executed in the finest style of process 
work, of nearly all the principal members of the Commune 
and those who were more or less directly connected with the 
revolutionary movement in France in 1871. This picture is 
prepared directly from a very rare collection of photographs 
in my possession, of many of the most important of which, if 
Iam rightly informed, only three copies are in existence. 

The photographs are fifty-one in number, and include the 
following: Blanqui, Flourens, Rigault, Pyat, Elisée Reclus, 
Delescluze, Cluseret, Ferré, Rossel, Rochefort, Maret, Vallés, 
Allix, Parent, Gambon, Champy, Assi, Pindy, Lefrangais, 
Arnould, Amouroux, Lisbonne, Trinquet, Vésinier, Johan- 
nard, Miot, La Cécilia, Chalain, Razoua, Dereure, Vermorel, 
Grousset, Courbet, Pothier, Vermesch, Pilotell, Crémieux, 
Maroteau, Lissagaray, Mégy, Dacosta, Humbert, Lafontaine, 
Urbain, Moilin, and others. Besides containing these por- 
traits, the picture is embellished with appropriate mottoes 
from Proudhon, Danton, Tridon, Blanqui, Pyat, J. Wm. 
Lloyd, and August Spies. 

New subscribers to Libertas or to Liberty for one year will 
receive this picture, printed on light paper. Others who de- 
sire the picture may secure it by sending ten cents for a copy. 

Many will wish to frame and hang this picture. For that 
purpose an edition has been printed on heavy plate paper, a 
copy of which will be mailed, carefully rolled, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 

All orders should be sent to Benj. R. Tucker, Box 3366, 
Boston, Mass. 


March 18, 1871. 


The Commune! 

What revolutionist, what soldier of progress, what 
man of thought and social sympathies, does not feel 
his heart swell with pride, enthusiasm, and gladness at 
the mention of that word! What reactionary, what 
cold-blooded oppressor of the people, what guilty con- 
spirator against liberty and true order, does not turn 
pale at this same word! 

Neither the proletaire nor the bourgeois will ever let 
the memorable days of the Paris Commune be for- 
gotten. That first great battle between the lords and 
serfs of the present economic system has enlightened 
the world as to the real character of the combatants 
and has warned it as regards the meaning of a victory 
for one or the other army. The history of the Com- 
mune is the history of the heroism, humanity, and 
grandeur of the proletaire, and of the infamy, crime, 
and murderous cruelty of the legalized pirates and 
plunderers. This is the reason why the entire force 
of the revolution feels and acts at one in this matter, 
why the different elements of the labor movement find 
themselves prompted by one impulse and thoroughly 





united in their sentiments on the day they celebrate 
the Rise of the Paris Commune; and this is why the 
whole body of capitalist hirelings and champions un- 
ceasingly labors to cover the facts and truths of that 
historic period with a mountain of diabolical lies, base 
slanders, and outrageous distortions. 

Success for the Commune was impossible. It was 
not in any sense the outcome of an evolutionary pro- 
cess. By the logic of rapid events, from a movement 
against the treacherous and humiliating policy of 
Thiers and his co-conspirators, organized by officers 
and soldiers in the interest of national and patriotic 
ends, it quickly developed into a political revolution 
having for its end the municipal independence of 
Paris and home rule for other industrial centres of 
France, finally assuming the character of a veritable 
Socialist and Communist movement under the guidance 
of Internationalists and radical Collectivists. Thiers, 
the shrewd and keen politician, was, perhaps, the only 
man in France who foresaw this development and who 
therefore sought to disarm the workingmen of Paris 
before they perceived the tendencies of the situation. 
Having failed in his attempt, he determined to reject 
all compromises and temporary reconciliations, but 
accepted the alternative of a complete defeat for his 
class or as complete a victory. He triumphed, and we 
know how. 

Those who imagine that the Commune could have 
won through violence and reprisals do not understand 
that epoch. Plentiful supplies, good soldiers, military 
skill, and trained officers would no doubt have enabled 
the Commune to resist much longer than it did, and 
probably would also have had the effect of checking 
the monstrous barbarity of the cowardly Versailles 
government; but of victory for the Commune there 
was no possibility. 

We Anarchists forget the faults of the Commune, 
its arbitrary and authoritarian legislation, its weakness 
and blunders, and remember its sublime heroism, sim- 
plicity, honesty, courage, and sincerity. Above all, we 
are proud of its humanity, love of peace, and modera- 
tion. What a contrast it presents to the “law and 
order” of Thiers and to the “civilization” of which 
Marshal Mac Mahon and Marquis de Gallifet are the 
standard-bearers. 

We cherish the memory of the dead heroes of the 
Commune, and we bow before the living. Working- 


men of Paris, we salute you! V. Yarros. 


Cases of Lamentable Longevity. 


The Emperor William is dead at the age of ninety- 
one. His was a long life, and that is the worst of it. 
Much may be forgiven to a tyrant who has the decency 
to die young. But to the memory of one who thus 
prolongs and piles up the agony no mercy can be 
shown. As Brick Pomeroy says, there is such a thing 
as enough. In ninety-one years of such a man as Wil- 
liam, Germany and the world had altogether too much. 
However, it is not kings alone that live toolong. That 
awful fate sometimes befalls poets. Among others it 
has overtaken Walt Whitman. That he should live 
long enough to so far civilize his “barbaric yawp” as 
to sound it over the roofs of the world to bewail Ger- 
many’s loss of her “faithful shepherd,” and should do 
it too by the unseemly aid of the electric telegraph at 
the bidding of a capitalistic newspaper and presumably 
for hire, thus presenting the revolting spectacle of a 
once manly purity lapsing into prostitution in its old 
age, is indeed a woful example of superfiuity of years. 
The propensity of poets of the people, once past their 
singing days, to lift their cracked voices in laudation 
of the oppressors of the people, burning what they 
once worshipped and worshipping what they once 
burned, tends to reconcile one to the otherwise unen- 
durable thought that Shelley and Byron were scarcely 
suffered to outlive their boyhood. The fall of Russell 
Lowell was a terrible disappointment to those who 
never tire of reading the “ Big’low Papers” and know 
“The Present Crisis” by heart, but the bitterness of 
their cup is honey beside the wormwood which all lov- 
ers of “ Leaves of Grass” must have tasted when they 
read the lament of the Bard of Democracy over the 
death of the tyrant William. As one of his most en- 
thusiastic admirers, I beseech Walt Whitman to let 





the rest be silence, and not again force upon us the 
haunting vision of what he once described, in the days 
when he still could write, as a “sad, hasty, unwaked 
somnambule, walking the dusk.” T. 


Beauties of Altruism. 

In endeavoring some days ago to secure photographs 
of a few members of the Paris Commune whose faces 
do not appear in the picture recently issued, I was con- 
fronted with a charming sample of “altruistic” con- 
duct which cannot be other than interesting and 
instructive to the readers of Liberty. Knowing that 
John F. Kelly had a collection of photographs, I wrote 
him a letter asking him to lend me some of them for a 
few days and expressing a special desire for Louise 
Michel’s picture. His answer was so characteristic 
of the moralist that I desired to print it. So I 
asked his permission in these words, as nearly as I can 
remember them: “Presuming that you will not object 
to seeing your letter in print, it is my intention io 
publish it in the next issue of Liberty. If my pre- 
sumption is erroneous, a letter mailed on Monday, 
March 26, will reach me in season to prevent the pub- 
lication.” Mr. Kelly replied thus: “ You will no doubt 
do as you please. He who criticises a letter which he 
refuses to publish can have but few scruples about pub- 
lishing one without permission.” In view of this an- 
swer, no one, I think, will accuse me of breach of 
confidence in publishing the appended letter, which, 
beyond the explanation that the Gallifet referred to in 
the closing sentence was the French general chiefly 
responsible for the massacre of the Communists, needs 
no comment whatever. T. 


Dear Mr. Tucker: 

Your letter did not arrive until late this morning, as the 
governmental special delivery system is peculiar. Conse- 
quently with the best will in the world I could not send you 
any pictures in time. But even if the letter had come in 
time, I should have been unable to aid you, for the only per- 
son directly connected with the Commune whose portrait I 
have in such shape that I could send it is Louise Michel, and 
I cannot help thinking that her picture would be entirely out 
of place in a supplement to an egoistic journal. If I had a 
portrait of Gallifet, it would be at your disposal. 


Yours truly, JOHN F, KEtty. 
61 E. SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK, MARCH 12, 1888. 


Better an Open Foe than a False Friend. 


The time has come to publicly brand Samuel P. Put- 
nam, president of the American Secular Union, as the 
miserable coward, hypocrite, and wretch that he is. 
For a long time I tried to believe him sincere in the 
protestations in favor of Anarchy which he was always 
so lavish with in his private intercourse with Anarch- 
ists, and tried to excuse his public equivocation on the 
ground that he really thought it the best method of 
reaching the Anarchistic goal. But his course since 
he went to the Pacific coast with George Macdonald to 
start a paper called “ Freethought ” makes unavoidable 
the conclusion that, however much he may really believe 
in the correctness of the Auarchistic doctrine, his pub- 
lic compromises are motived by no desire for Anarchy’s 
advancement, but by some desire to which he would as 
soon sacrifice Anarchy as anything else. In an early 
issue of his paper he attempted to show that theology 
aud Anarchy stand on the same ground, and that free- 
thought is opposed to both. And now he prints, with- 
out a word of comment or protest, a communication 
from O.S. Barrett of Adrian, Mich., headed “ Anarchy 
Condemned” and containing the following sentences: 


A copy of your journal is before me. The first thing to 


‘attract my attention is, ‘Who Preaches Anarchy?’”’ You 


certainly take the right view of that pernicious creed. The 
advocates of that murderous doctrine ought to have the 
heavy hand of good law and good government placed with a 
squelching force upon them. . There is only one way to 
deal with those who advocate Anarchy, and those who try to 
practically carry it out; and that is to make an example of 
itsagitators. Hang every one of them, and expose their car- 
casses to view, as a warning to others who are so inclined. 


Thus Putnam allows himself to be interpreted in 
his own paper as favoring the hanging of every Anar- 
chistic agitator. And yet this man subscribed to Lib- 
erty for y€ars, occasionally contributed a dollar or two 


to its suppéxt, emphatically asserted to its editor his 
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sympathy with his views, and painted in his romances 
attractive pictures of the Anarchistic ideal. It is well 
that the hypocrite has at last unmasked. i 


The Real and the Ideal. 


“Individualism vs. Anarchy” is the title of a long 
editorial in “Jus’’ devoted to the consideration of the 
points which I raised in a recent rejoinder to a criti- 
cism that paper had made against me. It finds itself 
“quite prepared to endorse the conclusions” reached 
by me on the question of Majority Rule and ballot-box 
methods. I regret that space forbids the quoting here 
of the very original and logical arguments which 
“Jus” advances in support of our common view in 
addition to my own. But, when it comes to the second 
part of my article, it openly declares war. The reader 
will remember that, in discussing the question of co- 
ercing the non-aggressive, I charged “Jus” with iden- 
tifying itself with the State, and pointed out the 
inconsistency of such conduct with the demands of 
Individualism. Referring to my accusation, “Jus” 
says: 

Can ‘Jus’ be fairly charged with siding with the State? 
Yes. In this fourth quarter of the nineteenth century ‘‘ Jus”’ 
does side with the State in its performance of functions which 
should be performed by the whole people, which will some 
day be done by voluntary cooperation, and some of which, 
but for the existence of the State, even now might already 
be done by voluntary codperation. But the fact remains 
that these things must be done, and that the State is the only 
organization which can do them. 

VY. Yarros writes as if Evolution had begun at the begin- 
ning and gone on to the day in which Kosmos was pleased 
to evolve him—and then stopped. The absolutely perfect is 
what in his opinion we are now ripe for. Probably he would 
not even now grant representative institutions to the Zulus, 
any more than he would adopt ‘‘ free trade in education”’ in 
his own nursery. Nor can we detect in this ignorant, super- 
stitious, selfish, and vulgar population any signs that English- 
men (either here or in America) have as yet reached the 
zenith of their development. Beyond the advent of V. Yar- 
ros (which we recognize and rejoice at), we see little reason 
for assuming that Anglo-Saxondom is already sufficiently 
matured to assume the toga virilis of absolute Anarchy, so 
honestly and so ably advocated and expounded in Liberty. 
Till that time comes, ‘‘Jus’’ will continue ‘‘ to side with law 
and order,’’ and with the State as the best organization 
available for the maintenance of the same. On the recogni- 
tion of our present imperfect social development rests the 
distinction between absolute philosophical Anarchy and 
individualism. 

Now, what have the Anarchists to say for them- 
selves? Do they really ignore the fact of our “present 
imperfect social development,” and believe that we are 
“ripe” for the “absolutely perfect”? If this assump- 
tion be correct, not only is there a vital distinction and 
real difference between the Anarchy of Liberty and the 
Individualism of “Jus,” but intelligent and practical 
reformers would be justified in pronouncing us ideal- 
ists and dreamers and in proclaiming Individualism 
the only rational and wise thing, both in theory and 
in practice. Unfortunately for “Jus,” its distinction 
is based on a misconception. We are under no delu- 
sion as to the state of our social development. We 
recognize with “Jus” that absolute Anarchy is at pre- 
sent impossible. Indeed, we are Necessitarians to the 
point of holding that the non-existence of Anarchy in 
itself proves that the world is not yet ready for it. 

What, then, is our complaint against “Jus”? Sim- 
ply this,— that while it believes with us that society 
tends toward Anarchy; that progress must proceed on 
the line of more and more liberty and less and less 
State regulation; that active, earnest, and intellectually 
well-equipped minorities can, through passive and skil- 
ful resistance to obnoxious laws and sober appeals to 
the judgment of the people, achieve wonderful success 
in reducing the influence and necessity of authority, — 
it practically does next to nothing in the matter of 
abolishing the State. Instead of “putting its shoulder 
to the wheel” of evolution and helping us to weaken 
the State, it “sides” with it and strengthens it by ad- 
hesion and support. Certainly “Jus” must under- 
stand that Anarchy will never come if we all side with 
the State and trust in a factor outside of us. Though 
changes are made in time, they are not made by time, 
but by advanced and radical reformers, whose rebel- 
lion against the past makes progress possible. 

Anarchists do not desire to abolish the State in a 





day. It can only be abolished slowly, gradually, little 
by little. But that this may be done, all those who 
clearly perceive the desirability of a higher stage of 
development must separate themselves from the old 
fabric and announce to the world their aspirations 
and endeavor in the most unmistakable terms. Thus 
the numbers of the advance guard of evolution in- 
crease, and the line between the past and the future 
grows more and more distinct and visible. 

Ours is a critical time. Various pressing problems 
are demanding immediate solution, and on all hands 
we see people rising who offer to save society by extin- 
guishing the individual and bring peace and order by 
the iron hand of despotic rule. Shall we let the mass 
follow them, or shall we boldly come forward and lead 
it in the opposite direction? It is necessary to move 
on; it is no longer possible to occupy the middle 
ground. Those who are not with us, are against us. 
We ask “Jus” to be more definite, explicit, plain, and 
outspoken. These are now the requisites of leadership 
and influence. It’s always a pity to see fine qualities 
and superior ability wasted, but in a crisis this be- 


comes a calamity. V. Yarros. 





The Sexual Freedom of Women. 


This subject of the liberty of woman and the state in which 
she now is, upon which there have been several interesting 
contributions in Liberty of late, is one of the most interesting 
and complicated in all the range of existing social conditions. 
To say that a woman has the same right to freedom that a 
man has and that she alone should decide whether or not she 
will enjoy that right is a truism to the ears of all who have 
learned the A B C of individualism. But it is the opening to 
a subject upon which there is more ignorance to the popula- 
tion and more talk to the area of ignorance than upon any 
other subject in which men and women interest themselves, 
except, perhaps, that of probation after death. I mean the 
subject of sexual relations, which is very much in need of in- 
vestigation at the hands of men of science whose only aim 
would be to reach the truth. However, this is not what I 
started out to say. I was about to say, when the size of the 
subject interrupted me, that the average woman of any grade 
of society who really wishes this liberty, takes it. But hav- 
ing done so, she never fails to condemn, hunt down, and cast 
out any other woman who has done the same thing and has 
been found out. The conventional code of morals on the 
sexual question is in a queer state, but it has been so under- 
mined and hollowed out by imprisoned nature that it is al- 
ready ‘‘ tottering to its fall.” 

It seems to me that the point to be attacked is not the ques- 
tion of the woman’s right to sexual freedom. Her own na- 
ture can be trusted to settle that for her in the way that will 
be the most conducive to her own happiness. The weak point 
—and at the same time the most important point—in all 
this conventional morality is that prostitution, which Chris- 
tianity and morality have been fighting for ages, and conven- 
tional marriage, the door to respectability, stand upon the 
same principle,—a principle that is essentially evil, — 
namely, the principle that a woman’s sexual favors are 
rightfully a matter of commerce. The only important dif- 
ference between the two conditions is that prostitution gets 
better pay than marriage. But the idea that a woman is en- 
titled to support from the man to whom she grants herself is 
ingrained in the minds of both men and women. 

It is this idea that must be knocked to pieces before women 
can be free, in any sense of the word. 

And back of this is the still greater truth that women must 
learn to be self-supporting. Else, they will always be slaves. 


F. F. K. 


No Golden Mean. 

{Gramont in L’Intransigeant. — Translated for Liberty by F. R .C.] 

I can understand the people who say: 

‘Liberty is a pest. To give the people liberty is to unchain 
a ferocious beast. Let us have no liberty! Down with this 
mad folly! Nations must be governed, led, guided, subdued, 
restrained, and held in leading strings. If you slacken the 
rein, all is lost. There is only one system: authority, —ab- 
solute, uncontested, uncontrolled authority. The people are 
children who must be kept in tutelage. In this only is their 
safety; only by this can they live and prosper, be preserved 
from dangers without and within, protected from their ene- 
mies—and from their selves.” 











Such language has two merits. It is clear, and it is logical. 
The theory which it expresses is a tenable theory. I do not | 
consider it a good one; I profess an opinion diametrically 
opposed to it. But I can understand perfectly that to certain | 
minds the ideas which I have stated seem correct. Political | 
truths unfortunately are not demonstrated by the same kind 
of evidence as geometrical truths, for instance; and though 
it would never occur to any man to maintain that the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is not equal to two right angles, he 
would argue for hours on the question whether authority is | 
better than liberty or, vice versa. 





Of these two classes of individuals, — those who wish lib- 
erty and those who demand authority,—both can not be 
equally in the right; if one is right, the other must necessa- 
rily be wrong. 

But it must be recognized that both are equally consistent 
with themselves and draw logical deductions from their pre- 
mises, from their initial argument. 

The thing that seems odd to me is that there should be that 
class which is sometimes called the ‘‘ happy medium,” and 
which I will call, if you please, the class which must be taken 
in a lump; these are the men who hope to reconcile those two 
incompatible terms, liberty and authority, and to make a 
system by taking a little of both and welding them together. 
As if welding was possible, as if they could hold together! 

The man who says: ‘‘lam for liberty, but not for license! ”’ 
or again: “I am for authority, but not for absolutism! ’’ 
does not perceive that he establishes a distinction so fanciful 
that it is impossible to act upon it in reality. 

Indeed, how, by what subtle process can the place, the 
point, the boundary, be determined where liberty ends and 
license begins? By the aid of what infallible criterion can it 
be decided whether a given act is legitimately authoritarian 
or damnably arbitrary. 

Let us take an example, — and, in order to preserve all pos- 
sible impartiality, we will take one outside of politics. 

You admit, you say, the liberty of the pen, but you wish to 
do away with its disadvantages? It has some, it must have 
some,—because it is granted to men, who are creatures 
essentially weak and imperfect. One of its disadvantages is 
that it allows the publication of works in which there is no 
respect shown to decency. What would you do? 

You would proscribe the books you judge dangerous to 
public morality? So be it. By what will you recognize 
them? How far will your tolerance go? Where shall it 
stop? At what point of grossness will you begin to prose- 
cute? How will you distinguish an artistic or scientific work 
from a simple impure speculation? By the merit of its 
method? by its style? And who then shall decide this? 

Besides, everything is relative. A book dangerous in cer- 
tain hands is not at allsoin others. There are medical books 
which it would be very imprudent to give into the hands of 
young girls. Nevertheless it is necessary that they should 
be written and freely circulated. 

When we start on this road, to what end will it lead us? 
To this, —the prosecution of ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” a master- 
piece, perfectly chaste in form and deeply severe in princi- 
ples. 

The truth is that there is no criterion, no means of fixing 
the boundary between liberty and license. 

That liberty can be abused is very true. Authority also 
has its abuses. But is not liberty with all its disadvantages 
worth far more than authority with its disadvantages? This 
is the whole question. To expect to amalgamate authority 
and liberty so that we shall have only the advantages of 
both without the disadvantages of either is an idea which, in 
spite of its practical appearance, is the most chimerical of 
utopias. ; 

A choice must be made, compromises and distinctions given 
up, and a stand taken for one side or the other, —for abso- 
lute authority or liberty without restrictions. 


Three Remarkable Things About Liberty. 
[Workmen’s Advocate.] 

There’s a paper published in Boston that for skilful mani- 
pulation of words, conscienceless misrepresentation, and the 
aggressive self-assertion of its editor, isremarkable. Liberty 
is its title. 


LIBERTY. 
What man is there so bold that he should say, 
“Thus and thus only would I have the sea’’? 
For whether lying calm and beautiful, 
Clasping the earth in love, and throwing back 
The smile of heaven from waves of amethyst; 
Or whether, freshened by the busy winds, 
It bears the trade and navies of the world 
To ends of use or stern activity; 
Or whether, lashed by tempests, it gives way 
To elemental fury, howls and roars 
At all its rocky barriers, in wild lust 
Of ruin drinks the blood of living things, 
And strews its wrecks o’er leagues of desolate shore; — 
Always it is the sea, and all bow down 
Before its vast and varied majesty. 


And sovin vain will timorous men essay 
To set the metes and bounds of Liberty. 
For Freedom is its own eternal law. 
It makes its own conditions, and in storm 
Or calm alike fulfills the unerring Will. 
Let us not then despise it when it lies 
Still as a sleeping lion, while a swarm 
Of gnat-like evils hover round its head; 
Nor doubt it when in mad, disjointed times 
It shakes the torch of terror, and its cry 
Shrills o’er the quaking earth, and in the flame 
Of riot and war we see its awful form 
Rise by the scaffold, where the crimson ax 
Kings down its grooves the knell of shuddering kings. 
For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee. 
John Hay. 
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Continued from page 3. 


“Tf it is not you, it is your brother. Isn’t it so? You belong to the family?” 

“No,” said Garousse, blushing. ‘There is more than one ass named Martin.” 

“Less ass than fox. I believe you cheated. You put in your name twice.” 

“Yes, he tore his card in two,” exclaimed a voice from the mass jealous at see- 
ing its possessions go to the “black coat.” 

Foreign competition and the national spirit all united against the intruder, and 
had already attacked Garousse and driven him against the wall to take away the 
basket, which he was on the point of surrendering, when suddenly the police cet 
into the court. 

They came to verify the crime committed by the Italian, and open, as usual, a 
platonic inquest over this murder, which was to remain unpunished. The officers, 
who never visited the place save in a body and were of no use there except to clear 
it out, saw familiar faces and began a battue. Save himself who can! 

In the confusion, Garousse, unknown to all, was able to slip away and gain his 
liberty. ‘ 

When he found himself outside, he answered with a Satanic laugh the irony 
of fate. ; 

“Oh, yes, what luck! I shall never again complain of not being fortunate. I 
have won the basket. . . . and the street. Free and a rag-picker! Ha, ha, ha! 
Fate has served me well this time, and well disguised poverty for my Mardi Gras!” 

And, with basket on back and hook in hand, he fied from the Paris of rag-bags 
to the Paris of money-bags. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HOTEL CRILLON. 


Garousse walked, or rather ran, flew as if he had wings on his back, as if the 
basket were the cloak of Nessus, in spite of the blinding snow and the biting 
north wind. 

His teeth chattered with cold, hunger, horror, and terror. 

On he went, bewildered, like the Jew of the legend, minus the five sous, like the 
dead man of the ballad, the plaything, the prey of an intense night-mare, the vic- 
tim, not the punisher, of his passions, of an ungovernable somnambulist’s course, 
of an infernal hallucination, and of his own execration. 

Finally he stopped short, saying: 

“One must live!” 

And going up to a huge pile of filth, a muck-heap which promised rich results, 
he gave his first thrust with his hook; then, raising it and at the same time his 
head, he gave a cry, a shriek: 

“At my own door.... Oh!” P 

He had read, in letters of gold, beneath a coat of arms: Hotel Crillon-Garousse. 

A fatal force had led him back to his splendors, as the stag to the spot from 
which the dogs have started him, as the moth to the flame. 

He had returned, insensibly, unconsciously, spontaneously, in a straight line from 
the Faubourg Saint-Marcel to the Faubourg Saint-Germain, Rue de Lille, to the 
very threshold of his dwelling, then brilliant and flaming with all the luxury of a 
fashionable ball. 

A line of carriages was passing through the carriage-way ornamented with green 
shrubbery; their masked occupants were getting out, dressed in elegant or marvel- 
lous costumes; valets in magnificent livery were spreading Persian carpets under 
the carriage-steps and escorting the guests under silk umbrellas, like offerings to 
social magnificence. 

A feeling of supreme revolt took possession of the ducal rag-picker. 

“My hotel, my carriages, my servants! Others have them all.... No, they 
are mine. House, friends, women, flowers, diamonds, treasures, all belong to me, 
to me, the Duke de Crillon-Garousse. This is my masquerade.... Well! am I 
not disguised, too? So much the worse if the women run away from me, the mas- 
ter of this residence, where I have spent fortune and honor!” 

And fascinated, dazzled, delirious, dragged on by the illusion of the charm and 
the music of the ball-room, he said: 

“T will go in.” 

He took one step and remained nailed to the spot. 

He had seen his successor. . . and his mistress, arm in arm. 
This was the last blow, the thrust of the knife... . 
now. 


Doubly succeeded ! 
Misery was his sole mistress 


To be continued. 





Whither Are We Drifting ? 
(Lucifer.] 

Probably no law that ever was enacted has contributed more to bring the whole body of 
the law into contempt and disrepute than the infamous law which is known as the Comstock 
or Blackmail Law. To those who try to find some good in the motives or purposes of those 
who procured its enactment, the emphatic answer is that there is no good in it. No honest 
prosecution has ever taken place under this law. No case can be pointed to of a conviction 
under this law which has been honestly prosecuted for an honest purpose. Nor can it be 
shown that any punishment inflicted under this law has ever had the effect of making the 
victim or the community any purer or better. This law, as will be seen by the statute book, 
was passed March 3, 1873. The readers of the “ Light-Bearer’’ ought to know just what 
that fact means, and, as they may not readily see what it means, we will tell them. It 
means that this law was by trickery and fraud rushed through in the confusion and uproar 
of the closing hours of the most corrupt Congress ever convened in this country. It was 
passed without debate between one and two o’clock on Sunday morning, March 2, and 
signed by the president Monday night, with no thought or deliberation on the part of any 
body, amid a vast number of bills of all sorts. One of the individuals interested in pushing 
this vile law through this debauched Congress was Comstock himself, of whom it is not ne- 
cessary here to say anything. Another was a theological hypocrite who publicly announced 
that he believed in deceit. Another was a person who violated the law himself, and through 
his money or personal influence managed to escape prosecution and go scot free. And there 
were others of morals equally eccentric whose trickery aided in the passage of this law. 

The history of those times is too well known to leave a doubt as to the way in which the 
enactment of the Comstock Law was procured. And having thus gotten their law, the filthy 
gang for whose use it was made violate every principle of honesty and decency and enforce 
their law to silence arguments which they cannot otherwise answer, to suppress thought, to 
threaten science, to pry into the confidences of the mails, and to limit liberty. 

And now just a few questions: 

Whither are we drifting ? 

Where are the ‘‘landmarks”’ of that liberty for the vindication of which the American 
Republic was founded ? 





Of what avail are our much-lauded “Declaration” and our “ National Constitution’ ‘ 


when their most vital principles are openly, boastingly outraged by a semi-religious Associ-- 
ation through laws of its own formulating, —laws that make it and its agents the irrespon-- 
sible censors over public morals? 

Where are the safeguards against theologic despotism, —from which our forefathers fled, —- 
when the citizen is subject to arrest and imprisonment, and his property seized and de- 
stroyed, without even the form of trial, but merely on the ‘information’ of a spy and 
blackmailer sent out by the aforesaid semi-religious Association self-styled the ‘‘ Society for 
the Prevention of Vice’’? 

Then, if the case should come to trial, where is the rational ground of hope that justice: 
will be done to the accused, when it is remembered that there is absolutely no standard as. 
to what is ‘‘ vicious” in literature or in art except the preconceived notions, the prejudices,. 
of the prosecutor, the judge, and the jurors? That is to say, when all that is needed to se-- 
cure a conviction is to bring the suit before a judge and jury whose prejudices are in favor- 
of the prevailing theologic, and against the scientific, code of morality ? 

Then, in case the ‘agent ”’ should make a mistake in selecting his field of operations and) 
the accused should be set free, where is redress to come from for loss of time, loss of pro-- 
perty, damage to business, —to say nothing of indignities suffered, resulting often in loss of 
health, while under arrest and in prison? Against Comstock & Co. there is absolutely no- 
redress! They are no more amenable to the tribunals designed for the protection of the- 
citizen against official (oficiows) invasion than were their prototypes, the religious Inqui-- 
sitors of the sixteenth century. 

Again we ask: 

WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 





The “One Man.” 


A typical individual who in the eyes of many demonstrates beyond all doubt the impossi-- 
bility of realizing Anarchistic views, is the dreaded ‘‘One Man,” who persistently refuses. 
to do what the others decide. Ifa picnic is to be arranged in common, the ‘‘ one man” will. 
not join in; if the Fourth of July is to be celebrated, he will celebrate the fifth; if a sociah 
excursion is to be made into the country, he will refuse to share the costs; if the others. 
seek to hasten their evolution into angels, he will draw his devilish mantle still closer around 


him, in order to make an escape impossible; thereby he prevents entire mankind from at— 


taining to that condition wherein laws will no longer be needed. 

It is strange what a taming influence the laws exercise over the ‘‘one man.’’ In the ab- 
sence of law he feels a constant pricking in his fingers to throw stones into his neighbor’s. 
windows; he would build his dwelling continually diagonally across the street; towards 
railroads he entertains such intense hatred that he would forever place dynamite bombs un-- 
der the track; even the unobstructed passage on the streets vexes him, wherefore he never 
shovels the snow off of his sidewalk. Neither the fear ofa drubbing nor lynching will deter: 
him from indulging in these everlasting chicaneries against his fellow-men. But all this- 
instantly changes when laws are made. Before these the ‘‘ one man”’ crouches in superna- 
tural awe. While a thousand lynchers, with a noose around his neck and drawn over the- 
limb of a tree, would have elicited from him but a scornful sneer, he becomes tame, repen- 
tant, and contrite when the arm of the law in the shape of a constable is stretched out after 
him, when lawyers, judges, and jurymen enact the solemn ceremony of a legal proceeding 
before his eyes. But should he advance up to the regulation gallows, the solemn awe of this. 
sublime instrument will cause such a transfiguration of his entire being a» give him on 
his way fine prospects for high legal posts of honor in the hereafter. 

Mankind have therefore well-founded reason for showing the law that idolatrous venera 
tion which (exhibited by republicans adoring liberty) in the profane view of infidel Anarch-— 
ists is fetichism pure and simple over again. Of what use would all the achievements of. 
science and industry be to us without law? Should the inhabitants of a city decide on es— 
tablishing a system of electrical street illumination, the ‘‘one man” would infallibly cut ‘the- 
wires. The electrical fire-alarm would be impossible on his account; for he would conti-- 
nually set the apparatus in motion, so that only confusion could arise out of it. On account: 
of this ‘‘one man”’ we could no longer delight in the undisturbed blessings even of older in- 
stitutions without law. Gaslighting we should have to give over, for the ‘‘one man” would. 
tap the pipes; water-works would be impossible, for he would always want to build his cel- 
lar where there would be a water-pipe; water-closets would have to be abolished,. for the 
‘‘one man’’ would stop up the conduits. 

This condition of things would prove most disagreeable to the land-speculators, for wher- 
ever they should sell a building lot, or a farm, or a piece of woodland, they would have to- 
fear that just there the ‘‘one man’”’ would erect his cottage or arrange for pasturage or his- 
potato-patch. 

Thus we all have good cause to be thankful to the law for its restraining influence on the: 
‘one man”; we can enjoy our property in peace and participate in all progressive achieve- 
ments. But those whom fate has not endowed with the means required to gain access to 
these things are in consequence of the law at least relieved of the temptation to assume the 
réle of this ‘‘one man,’’ whereby they would call down upon themselves the execration of 
all good men in the here and now and be assigned a place with the eternally damned in the- 
hereafter. 

Like mankind, so also the angels have reason to be thankful to the law; for if the ‘‘ one- 
man” should succeed in entering heaven without previously having been tamed, he would 
simply make impossible the eternal hallelujah by singing street-songs. 

However, this subject may be looked at in a wholly different light, so that only the “one- 
man’’ himself should have cause for being thankful to the law. With the aid of the law he: 
can gratify his desire of vexing others and tyrannizing over them much more easily than if he 
were restricted to his own faculties only. If, as mentioned in the beginning, picnics, Fourth— 
of-July celebrations, excursions into the country, etc., are the matters of concern, he can vex 
the others without the law only by not joining them; but, if he has the law to rely on, he 
can, as in the Polish diet, prevent the others by his veto from doing what he does‘not like. 
While privately he might annoy his fellow-men only by throwing in. windows, blockading 
the street, preventing railroad communication, he may, with the aid of the law, appropriate 
houses, streets, and railroads, and thus make all mankind tributary to himself. In the in- 
dulgence of the first-mentioned smaller pleasure he would always have to run the risk of a 
drubbing or lynching; but in the last-mentioned greater pleasure the law places him above 
all danger, while his fellow-men can resist the oppression of the ‘‘one man”’ in the natural 
and customary manner only on peril of their lives. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that nowadays the ‘“‘one man”’ should appear as the: 
most zealous defender of law and order, and that he should seek to fortify the faith of his 
fellow-men that without these things they could not live at all. The cutting of electrical 
wires, the tapping of gas-pipes, the tampering with the water-works, the stopping-up of the 
sewage, are really paltry pleasures, when one can secure a property-title to all these things. 
and then give his fellow-men the alternative of either paying or getting nothing. 

From the point of view of the ‘‘ one man” the tender solicitude for the law may therefore: 
be explained, but it cannot be explained from the point of view of the others. 


Pau BERwWIG. 
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A Difference of Words Only. 


‘To the Editor of Liberty: 

I think there is no controversy between Mr. J. Wm. Lloyd 
cand myself, though he regards ‘‘all acts as Egoistic,’’ while 
‘I use the term Egoism, like Stirner, for acts of normal self- 
possession and self-expression, excluding blind crazes, fanati- 
-cism, the influence of fixed ideas, hypnotism dominating the 
-subject and rendering him more of an automaton than of an 
individual, although he goes through the motions. Rewards 
-and punishments promised and threatened appeal to the Ego- 
‘ism of ignorant believers, but there is also an anti-individu- 
-alistic craze or fascination in religion, and love, and business, 
‘when the idea rides the man. In the last analysis it is a 
‘question of sanity or insanity. Egoism issanity. So we use 
the term, and as Stirner’s book, ‘‘ Der Einzige und sein Eigen- 
thum,”’ has long been before the world, his admirers have a 
good possessory title to this term. 

Mr. Lloyd started to sketch the man who “ needs to know,”’ 
‘but he gives us the portrait of one who has become so far dif- 
ferentiated froné the class that now he knows his need, and is 
cactually exercising care in transforming himself, with the 
conscious wish and distinct purpose to reach that condition 
wherein he will no longer “need to know” at every turn 
that particular acts are going to be calculably profitable to 
him. If I admire this man for what he is making of himself, 
I still imply that I did not admire him for what he was. 

A.—I don’t like soldiers. 

B.—Do not say that. Here is a worthy man. He is a 
‘soldier, but he abhors war. He has sworn never to fight ex- 
cept for liberty, and to live as a civilian as soon as he can. 
Now, do you not like this soldier a little? 

A.—I do. 

Tak Kak. 


An Anarchist Without Knowing it. 
Mr. Benj. R. Tucker: 


Dear Sir, — Thanks for the two copies of Liberty. 

After reading the same thoughtfully through, I find the 
paper well worth having; in fact, I consider it worth much 
to every seeker of truth. I send you enclosed fifty cents in 
stamps, and subscribe to the same for half a year. 

Anarchism can have no terror to me, nor can it have to any 
one who understands it or wants to understand it. But by 
misrepresentation and slander, Anarchism and Anarchist do, 
in the eyes of most people, mean something else than they 
are. This it will take some time for truth to penetrate and 
alter. 


To my surprise do I find that my views of the subjects’ 


treated in your paper are in substance the same as those held 
by you and your correspondents. While being somewhat of 
a philosopher and a radical thinker, I hardly ever read any 
strictly Anarchistic literature. And although I, with all my 
heart, sympathized with those brave but unfortunate men 
in Chicago during their trial and execution,—one of the 
most infamous judicial crimes ever committed in the history 
of man, —yet I never considered myself as an Anarchist. 

I have, with you, come to the conclusion that the sove- 
reignty of the individual, which I understand you call the 
main principle of Anarchism, is an absolute necessity, if 
liberty, justice, love, and happiness ever are to become the 
rule and not the exception in the hearts and homes of man. 
This is a fact which will be more and more understood as the 
people gain knowledge and learn to use reason in the place 
of superstition and creeds. 

I do not believe in any ‘‘Revolution’’ except in that 
of the human mind, nor do I know if you do. But as the 
mind is liberated from its prison and changes views, other 
things, political and social, will necessarily have to change 
accordingly. 

“Revolution ’’ would bring only terror and do no good as 
long as the average human mind is not sufficiently liberated 
and advanced to be a guarantee for a change to the better 
thereafter. 

The idea of authority, except that of the laws of nature 
and that of man’s own individual conscience, is old nonsense. 
Authority was made by man to rule man. It has its root in 
ignorance, in the belief in a supreme being, a ruler over all 
and everything, of whom absolutely nothing is yet known. 
Laws were made by the few to rule and suppress the many, 
and these, instructed as they were that the laws came from 
their gods, submitted in their credulity and ignorance. Re- 
sults: today we have written laws enough under which to 
bury the whole population, and many more are being made 
every year. A man no longer knows for himself when he is 
right and when he is wrong. It takes one man, two men, a 
lifetime of study to find this out; yet right is made wrong 
and wrong right to a great majoritv of men. When absurd- 
ity reaches that point, it is time for its downfall. 

State Socialism is no remedy. It would necessitate even 
more laws, — would be contrary to liberty. Everything must 
be simplified. All authority, all rulership, must gradually 
return to individuality, whence it started and where it 
belongs. 

I believe, however, in codperative socialism by communi- 
ties and localities. Not only would it be a great step in the 
right direction of itself, and the only possible one as long as 
machinery and modes of production are not more simplified 
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and cheapened, but it would also help considerably to ej- 
cate the masses and liberate minds. 

I desire to say one word more. I have been satisfie/ long 
ago that among you many of the sincerest, ablest, 
of men are to be found, —men with more heart forAhe mis- 
ery and sufferings of mankind than all the rest of Ahe world 
and all the gods combined,—yet there has hardly been a 
crime committed under heaven that you have not been ac- 
cused of in one way or another by the tyrants and capitalists 
or by ignorance. Small as your reward has been, you have 
at least one consolation. All the reformers and lovers of 
mankind who are now honored in their graves as heroes and 
great men were the Anarchists and Socialists of their time, 
and received the same treatment as you while living. Your 
endeavor for liberty’s sake will, however, be fully recognized 
by coming generations. Already we have the great joy of 
seeing liberty and truth more and more rapidly gaining a 
foothold everywhere. — Yours for liberty and truth, 

8. RUNNING. 

MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 13, 1888. 





What is Rent? 


[Galveston News.] 


Whether one hires a furnished room, an unfurnished house, 
or a vacant lot, the payment is popularly called rent. At 
once the payment on account of improvements is sought to 
be distinguished from the payment on account of permission 
to occupy the land. Political economy deals with rent as it 
is conceived after eliminating the compensation for improve- 
ments, just as the same science deals with profit in an ab- 
stract sense, whereas in the popular sense profit is mixed 
with wages of superintendence, results of applied talent, etc. 
The Henry George men flatter themselves that in distinguish- 
ing land rent from compensation for improvements they have 
got at pure economic rent and adhered to it. Mr. George 
starts with Ricardo, and he and his followers appear to be 
alike unconscious when they wander from the economic ba- 
sis. Taking fertility of land as a type of advantages and 
assuming settlement to be free, the Ricardian philosophy 
shows that the choicest soils would be preferred, and that, 
when these were occupied, a resort would be had to soils 
yielding less returns to labor. Then the extra yield of the 
choicer soils over the poorest in cultivation would constitute 


the advantage, before unknown, which would command an | 


annual premium. This is economic rent and its origin. If 
there is any other equally unforced increment of benefit 
from location, the difference in favor of the best over the 
alternative location is the same in principle as fertility. Yet 
when an intelligent critic— Mr. J. F. Kelly before the Twen- 
tieth Century club—took up the Ricardian theory of rent 
and stated its development, showing that resort to poorer 


land preceded the rise of Ricardian rent, a Henry George | 


school critic replied that he could show that, on the con- 
trary, high rents forced a resort to poorer lands. 
using the term rent in the wholly different sense of the price 
paid to buy off the monopolist. This is not economic rent 
at all. So Henry George in his paper pictures a poor man 
standing on a piece of ground with one full sack represent- 
ing his bare living. On other pieces of ground there are in 
addition from one to fourteen sacks, the property of the 
monopolist. Now, the truth is that the fourteen sacks were 


not produced from that piece of ground and were no more | 


produced by it than is the money in the treasury produced by 
the stamps on beer barrels and cigar boxes. The fourteen 
bags are the product of other places, worked by other people, 
laid under tribute, not by any actual occupancy of that piece 
of ground, but by a general system of keeping other ground 
unoccupied. The ability to keep the poor land wholly out of 
use would enhance the charge for using the good land ; and 
the ability to keep the good land out of use would make a 
charge upon land which, on the Ricardian assumption, was 
free for occupancy. The exactions of monopoly may be 
called rent, but that is popular language, and those who use 
it should not profess to be following in the terms and logic of 
Ricardo. If rent is that premium which is offered for the 
best over the less desirable under free occupancy, there is no 
rent until there is a lack of highly desirable land. Compare 
the idea with that of profits. Would it be reasonable and 
logical for Henry George, after discussing pure profit, —the 
vanishing quantity as it would exist under entire freedom of 
industry,—to then turn and speak of the fifty or eighty 
per cent. legalized stealings of the tariff barons as ‘‘ profit’? 
—to then promise the great income which could be had if 
government taxed away “profit’’? The answer would be: 
this is a muddle. He has glided from the economic abstrac- 
tion to the gross concretion of monopolistic tribute which 
exists not a day longer than the statutory measures which 
give it continuous force as a blood-sucking apparatus. 


Altruists Build in the Air. 
[E. D. Linton.] 

I have unbounded faith in what is called human selfish- 
ness. I know of no other foundation to build upon. When 
we cease quarrelling with this indestructible instinct of self- 
preservation and learn to use it as one of the greatest forces 
of nature, it will be found to work beneficently for all man- 
kind, and ‘‘the stone which has been rejected by the build- 
ers will become the chief corner-stone.”’ 





But this is | 
















Cranky Notions. 


It is with a good deal of hesitancy that I venture in 
public discussion with my good Comrade Yarros, because 
keen intellect and power of argument and satire may put m 
and my plain, homely speech and notions to ridicule, and of 
course I don’t like to be ridiculed. But I enter this contro- 
versy as a pupil with his teacher with a view of clearing 
some point that is not already clear to both. The division 
he has made of my argument meets my approval, and the 
propositions ‘‘that experience establishes the possibility of 
trades unions shortening their hours without proportionately 
reducing their wages,’’ and “that reduced hours mean in- 
creased opportunities for study and development,’’ seem to 
me to need no argument to prove them true. These facts 
lie on the surface, and possibly may have led me to “justify 
all sorts of conclusions.’’ Time and book-learning are short 
with me, and in consequence my language may not always 
carry with it my exact meaning, but in this case my comrade 
is in error when he says my assertions on the eight-hours 
movement mean more than I meant they should. The work- 
ing people through organization do have it in their power to 
gain concessions from their employers, even under present 
conditions, but they may not have the power to gain all that 
is necessary to make them socially, economically, and politi- 
cally free. If they did not have this power, I should lose 
hope of Anarchy ever being attained, because I am of the 
opinion that trades unions and other associations exercising 
the powers of passive resistance can accomplish what cannot 
be accomplished by the ballot. I have been taught that An- 
archy was to be inaugurated by simply refusing to recognize 
the State when we get enough who think Anarchy is right 
and that we stand a fair show of carrying our point by pas- 
sive resistance. The Irish “struck’’ against rent when the 
no-rent manifesto was issued, and I believe, if that policy 
had continued, the cause of freedom and justice would be 
much further advanced than it is today. If the people have 
not the power under present conditions to change anything, 
how are they ever to better their conditions? Shorter hours 
of work will give time to see the evils more clearly and learn 
the true remedies. When we change from a ten hours work- 
day to a nine or an eight-hours workday, things are not 
what they were, and this advantage gives us a better chance 
to change other things. I remember in my younger days, 
when I worked in the woods logging, that, when we got a 
big log that was hard to handle, we used our canthooks and 
handspikes wherever we could get a “‘ bite,’’ and each “‘ bite ”’ 
gave us a better advantage to roll the log where we wanted 
it. All these palliatives or half-measures are “ bites,’ and 
we should make the most of them. I was clear in my state- 
ment that the Detroit printers ‘“‘ gained’’ two hours a week 
without a reduction, and that is the fact. They work on 
time. Iam free to admit that there are many things in con- 
nection with these economic problems that I do not see, and 
some no doubt lie in plain sight of those who have stronger 
mental vision, but I never refuse to look with all my might 
in the direction my teachers point. Comrade Yarros must 
not think that I spend a great amount of time over the eight 
hours movement, because I too believe, if those who see that 
the real conflict is between those who hold privileges granted 
and upheld by the State and those who do not hold such 
privileges would lose no opportunity to make this fact clear, 
that the road to better conditions will be shortened very 
much. Even though the effect of the eight hours agita- 
tiou be traced to machinery, etc., does not that show that 
the “ poor o’erlabored wights”’ are thinking how they can 
reap some of the benefits of improved methods of producing 
wealth? Does Comrade Yarros claim that the shortening of 
hours would have come as a necessary effect of the introduc- 
tion of machinery, etc., did the agitation for short hours not 
take place? When I speak at an eight-hour meeting, I do 
not oppose the getting of eight hours if they can, but I do not 
fail to show what I believe is a better way to relieve the 
working people of their present burdens. I do not know 
whether Comrade Yarros has had much experience in deal- 
ing with working people or not, but my experience teaches 
me not to directly oppose and condemn what they believe 
will be to their good, but rather to show them that, while 
their methods might accomplish what they desire, there are 
other and better ways to get what belongs to them. I would 
like my good comrade to instruct me in the following ques- 
tions: 1. If it is not possible for the working people to gain 
concessions from the privileged class and better their condi- 
tions through organization and united action, how are they 
to accomplish their emancipation? 2. Is it not true that 
most of the Anarchists of today have arrived at their present 
thought through and by the discussion of half-way measures ? 

JosEPH A. LABADIE. 


Moralists Are Necessarily Collectivists. 
(G. Mazzini.] 

Morally the theory which places the source of all author- 
ity, of sovereignty, in the Ego, in individual reason and in- 
dividual will, leads, by force of logic, to placing it in the 
sum of individual instincts, appetites, and passions, and prac- 
tically to the worship of personal interests; less dangerous, 
because restrained within reasonable limits, in those whom 
circumstances have rendered worthy, but sheer egotism in 
the rest. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete gegen neon of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

Part II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 


Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Y 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose poem beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woman and foreshadowing the results thereof. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3. 

Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








First Volume Now Ready. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 


This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘* What is Property?” It discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. | 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 
It is a sufficient description of ‘* Honesty’s ” principles to say that 


they are substantially the same as those championed by Liberty in 
America. 





Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MASS. 





A RARE CHANCE! 


A limited supply of damaged copies of ‘* What’s To Be Done?” 
are forsale. Damage not serious, and confined entirely to the cover. 
In cloth, 75, 60, and 50 cents. In paper, 40 cents. An opportunity 
which should be seized by all who are not able to pay one dollar for 
a perfect copy. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


FROM PANDEMONIUM TO ELYSIUM. 


By JAMES THIERRY. 





Men and Women the immortal Gods and Goddesses of the Earth, 
their eternal Home and the Pandemonium they fatally convert into 
real Elysium. z 

“‘ This is a remarkable little book, treating of Anarchy; .. . one 
feels instinctively compelled to exclaim: Here is a man born too 
soon, two or three hundred years perhaps! His peep into Elysium 
is a marvel in the imaginative line, —a conception worthy the brain 
of Verne.” — Denver Labor Enquirer. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
Address the Author, Laramie City, Wyoming Territory. 


SOCIAL WEALTH: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in Its Acquirement 
and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


This handsome octavo volume of 320 pages treats of the usurpa- 
tions of Capitalism, showing that Land and Labor are the only 
natural capital, or source of wealth; exposing the trick of treating 
variable and invariable values as one, and explaining the true mean 
of Value in Exchange; showing that in the production of wealth 
coéperation always exists, and exposing the fraudulent methods b 
which equitable division is defeated; exploding the ‘ Taxation” 
and other ‘‘ Remedies”’ for the wrongs done Industry proposed by 
George, Wallace, and Clark, and demonstrating that the scientific 
is the only safe method of investigation for the employer or the 
employed who seeks salutary reform. 


Price, One Dollar. 
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Bens. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran paaeiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. udhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and vapope a 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Transla 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, —together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 
mand like a trumpet call.’’ By Michael Bakounine, Founder of 

Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 

by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing 
d d 0 


how the kitchen may be abolished and the indep 


PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 
ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Quarterly. 


$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. —_ numbers, on 
an ave , required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘‘ What is Property?’ Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question 
now agitatin the world, covering the fields of political economy, 





woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. . 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. L., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and Sorrow. By Josiah Warren. A Pam- 

hlet of 117 pages, now passing through its fifth edition, explain- 
ing the basic principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and Equity. 
Price, 30 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and eee | 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. <A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the position of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than “Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land a yaores ga the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,’ of Scranton, Pa. 
A Re aly to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of The Working-People’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the existing Circulating Medium, and how Interest 


on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s ‘ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
Kelly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistie heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 


Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 


istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman’s League. By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents. 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 


drews. Price, 10 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. 


B . K. Ingalls. 
Price, 10 cents. y J e 





gy, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


ANARCHISM: 


ITs AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. 

An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its princip es. ith an appendix giving the Constitu- 
tion of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it- 
30 pages. 

5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 
Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. Ill AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limited. The first and second volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons eager for the privilege of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second wil? 
soon be equally high. 


Address: 








BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





Causes of the Conflict 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 

sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 


is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
Taxes. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Adress: BENJ. R, TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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Latest Socialist and Anarchist Publications. 
The Greatest Work on Political Economy. 
KARL MARx,—Capital. First and only authorized English 
translation by Sam. Moore, and edited by 
Fred. Engels. Demy 8vo. in 2vols.,cloth, 7.00 
Post-paid, 7.30 
Manifesto of the Communists. Newedition, .10 
E. BELFORT BAx.— The Religion of Socialism. Crown 8vo., 
cloth gilt, - - - - - - - 
H. M. HyNDMAN.—The Bankruptcy of India,- - - - 2.00 


The Chicago Riots and the Class War in 
the United States, - - - - - 


Socialism and Slavery, - - - - .06 
AUGUST umantie — — in the Past, Present, and Yuture. 


J. E. THOROLD RoGERs.— Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 


Abridged. Cloth, 5- 
Ep. AVELING. — The Student’s Darwin, -— - 2.00 
Woman Question, - - - - - - 10 
Curse of Capital, - - - - - - .0 
R. HEBER NEWTON. — Social Studies. Cloth, - - - = 1.00 
Present Aspect of the Labor Move- 
ment, - - ~ - - . - ape 
ANNIE BESANT. — Modern Socialism, os) es = ee 
Evolution of Society, - - - - - 15 
WILLIAM MorkIs.—Artand Socialism, - - - - - 415 
PIERRE KROPOTKINE. — Law and Authority, - - - - .10- 
Wert - = © «2s © =) 
Expropriation, - - - - -  .05. 
The Place of Anarchism in Social 
Evolution, - 2 eee OR 
ELISEE REcLuS. — Evolution and Revolution,- - - - .05 
ZACHER. — The Red International. 167 pages, - «© = ,& 


(ce American mt of the London Anarchist, Freedom, Justice, 
Commonweal, and To-Day. 


Bordollo’s Labor News Agency, 
104 & 106 E. 47nH: STREET, New YorE. 
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